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ceed far without mecting with something which lies 
beyond the simpler forms of composition. He be- 
comes aware of the persuasive power of style, the 
harmony of words, and the ever-varying features of 
tive expression; he encounters: many different 
modes by which the writer may accumulate the ma- 
terial for his work, classify his thoughts, and present 
them in order. Such things as these must be con- 
sidered in every manual of composition; and those 
who write much, and attain to success, will generally 
reat a knowledge of the facts and principles which 
the subject-matter of rhetorical works, even 
aes such works may never have been read. ‘The 
direct study of these subjects in a formal treatise may 
therefore be regarded as of no little importance ta 
those who wish to succeed as writers, since it will give 
them an early and methodical knowledge of that 
which otherwise they will only learn after a long 
period and in an unmethodical manner. 

But while the number of writers is necessarily lim- 
ited, the number of those who love literature for its 
own sake is virtually unlimited. The reading of 
books is a very different thing from the writing of 
books; and the class of readers must always far out= 
number the class of writers. It is to the former that 
the study of rhetoric chiefly commends itself, since it 
affords a way towards a larger as well as a finer dis 
cernment of those beauties in which they take delight. 
While, therefore, a knowledge of rhetoric is of great 
importance to the writer, it may be shown to possess 
a still higher value as a means of culture and educa- 
tional discipline. 

By culture js meant the refining and humanizing 
influence of art or letters, through which one attains 
to a more delicate sensibility of taste, and a higher 
and purer stage of intellectual enjoyment. As a 
means of culture, literature is at ance more accessible, 
more effective, and more enduring than art. There 
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Preface, 


alytical examination of literature. In this way the 
mens is led to investigate the qualities of style, and 

various forms of expression employed by different 
writers. He searches into the causes of literary suc- 
‘cess or failure; and endeavors to find out why it is 


ness; one expresses himself with energy, an- 
other with elegance; one is distinguished for vivacity, 
another for sonorous rhythm. He also makes himself 
familiar with the modes by which the material for com- 
position is collected, set forth in proper order, unfolded 
in due course of discussion, amplified, illustrated, and 
enforced, till the purpose of the writer is attained, 
Besides this, he pays attention to those higher quali- 
ties of writing which appeal to the taste and influence 
the emotions. It will not fail to heighten his appre- 
ciation of literature thus to examine it from within 
and from without, to mark its frame-work and observe 
its adornment, to become acquainted with its beauties 
and its defects, to tell wherein these consist, to have 
the nomenclature of criticism and use It intelligently. 
Such a study, if properly pursued, must surely tend to 
true culture, and blend with this a fine educational 
discipline, awakening the more delicate sensibilities of 
the mind, and calling forth its more robust faculties 
into active exercise. 

In the present work an effort has been made to con- 
sider everything that can properly be regarded as be- 
longing to the province of rhetoric, and its contents 
embrace the subjects of style, method, the language 
of the emotions, and the general departments of litera- 
ture, Under the head of style, the figures of speech 
have been subjected to a minute survey; and while 
the ancient names have been retained, a new classifica~ 
tion has been adopted so as to make their character 
and mutual relation clearly apparent. It will not be 
forgotten that these figures of speech are something 

more than mere names., They are forms of expres- 
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btn tC aster deste a ars past 
tee (present depends upon it, But returm 
Sah inp petted er peal where each: 
ec pn so orb he spy sa 
aware of a mutual interest in a much Jooser 
Sid er apna from the severities aon 
tis for the benefit of both that the wei 
{er ropeions sold be deed bore he oe a gn 
Jonget than the taste or the austerity of logic would. 
tolerate in a book.” 

An private life also, in conversation and iy letter-writing, the 
character is revealed in the style. One is harsh and abrupt, 
another easy and fluent, a third rapid and impetuous, a fourth 
genial and attractive, a fifth tedious and gartulous, Thus ine 
dividuals as well a nations impress their personal pecul) 
upon their writings ; the form of expression always varies with 
the parent this has given rise to the saying that style is the 





Style, then, belongs to the man himself; it partakes of the 
characteristics of the individual ; and the question of the im- 
provement of this quality becomes the same as the question 
‘of the improvement of any other quality, All our powers, 
whether physical or intellectual, are susceptible of change for 
the better. Gymnastic exercise develops the muscles ; mu- 
sical practice gives to the fingers the most rapid accuracy of 
‘execution 5 the faculties of the mind may be cultivated 10 an 
unusual degree of excellence; even the moral qualities may be 
Strengthened by discipline, As by association with polite so» 
ciety the tone and manners become refined, so by familiarity 
with the best authors and by imitation of their beauties may 
the style of a writer be elevated. 


a $5. THE oTILITY oF RULES. 

Rhetorical rules are useful but to a limited extent. They 
poeta have been formed originally not by any creative 
‘or process of argument, but rather from the observa- 

ac of the bast examples and the study of the best authors, 
Great writers arise and are succeeded by others; they are after 
wards followed by the rhetorician, the grammarian, and the 
critic, by whom the secret of their composition is investigated ; 
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| $.21. CONCRETE TERMS SIMPLER THAM ABSTRACT. 


give 
rise to difficulty. ‘The respective effects of these are visible in 
other qualities of style and departments of literature ; for while 
they have a direct bearing upon perspicuity, they assume a 


and the language of the emotions ; and they will receive fure 
‘ther consideration in the discussion of those subjects. 


§ 12. WORDS OF ANGLO-SAXON ORIGIN CONDUCIVE TO SIMPLICITY. 
Simplicity is best attained by the employment of words of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. 
‘The English language has a power of absorbing foreign words 
which distinguishes it from all others, and makes it capable on 
this account alone of becoming the dominant speech of the 





world. It has received contributions from many sources ; but , 


by far the largest class of words which have thus far been ab- 
sorbed by our mother tongue consists of those which have had 
a Latin origin. The chief cause of this is to be found in the 
Norman conquest, which, by subjecting the English people to 
the influence of a ace of men who spoke a language derived 
from the Latin, caused the introduction of many words out of 
that vocabulary. After this the admission of words of Latin 
origin was easier, and the influence of the universities and of the 
learned class has ever since tended towards the multiplication 
of such words, Thus our language is at present highly Latin- 
ized, and presents to the cursory observer a twofold character, 
being in part native English, or Anglo-Saxon, as it is called, and 
jn part Latin, 

In order to arrive at a knowledge of the true proportion of 
these words in out language, if is not sufficient to examine dic- 
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30 Elements of Rhetoric. 
‘but dissimilar as to their specific meaning. ‘This 


isi by the following: 

Femaie and feminine —Female is said of the sexitseli. Fem- 
inine of the qualities of the sex. A third term, effeminate, may 
Biase eine ik ja applied to Serfaina qualsien die 


—In the former there is no intention to 
deceive, and the absence of truth may arise from j ignorance; in 
the latter the deceit is intentional. 

is a general term applied to certain 
artificial forms of expression ; trope is a special term indicating 
that kind of figure by which a word jis turned from its literal 
signification to another of a different kind—as, the sword of 
‘state. 


Modest—bashfue—Modest refers to the habit of mind, bash- 
ful to the state of feeling; the ons is commendable, the other 
eptehensible, 


Econvmy—Srugality—parsimony.—Economy means the man- 
agement of outlay in accordance with income ; frugality, a lim- 
ited expenditure from motives of selfrestraint or temperance; 
parsimony, a limited’ expenditure from motives of avarice, 

Effect—cansequence—An. effect proceeds from a cause; & 
eonsequence follows something that stands to it simply in the 
relation of antecedent. 

Centre—middle.—Centre involves the idea of a circle, middle 
has a more general application. Macaulay says, “the centre 
of the grand alley,” in which he shows a lack of his usual pre- 
cision. 


Happiness— blessedness.—Blessedness is applied to those who 
enjoy the divine favor, and who may not be actually happy, as 
“Blesved are they that mourn.” In a recent translation of the 
Scriptures this {8 changed to “ Happy are they that mourn." 
‘The translator, while aiming alter a supposed verbal accuracy, 
has thus missed the whole point of the passage, which is the 
“ blessedness ” of afiliction, 


§ 25, 1wproprrery. 

2. Another violation of precision is called impropriety. 
ra often happens that one word is used for another of a to- 
different signification. There is a resemblance either in 


























ES ae pep peli eae 
Bese tinct Fhe pireiage’” “resceacg tna 


nage," “ ," “villainy.” All these, and many. others 
like them, ‘once rejected by crities, are indispensable to 
prose literature at the present day. 


As a general thing the restoration of a word to current prose 
literature is now regarded as a matter for gratification rather 
‘than objection. .It often happens that such a word actually 
‘expresses the writer's idea in the best possible manner; and 
under such circumstances perspicuity itself might seem to de- 
mand its use. Such a writer as Carlyle, for instance, does not 
hesitate for 2 moment about using an obsolete word if it hap- 
pens to express his meaning better than others that are in more 
familiar use. ‘The faulty use of obsolete words is where they 
are really obscure, or where their introduction may savor of 
affectation or pedantry on the part of the writer. 


$39. NEW worps, 

We have next to consider the introduction of new words: 
Among the Greeks this was stigmatized as a barbarism j but 
the English language is less exclusive. 

‘Language is a living thing, and has a life of its own. It is 
‘born ; it grows; it flourishes; it languishes ; and it dies. Its 
‘fe resembles that of man, both as an individual and in com- 
munities; and is characterized by innumerable vicissitudes. In 
connection with this subject, it will be useless to talk vaguely 
‘of the importance of purity; to denounce all words that may 
‘not please ; or to insist on the rejection of all that may not 
have already gained a place in the language. ‘The class of 
new words will always be a large one, so long as the language 





itself has any vitality. 


$40, THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE HAS AnSORUED NEW WORDS 
J§TO ITSELF IN EVERY ‘AGE, IN SPITE OF ONJECTIONS. 

If we look back upon the history of the English language, 

‘we find it exhibiting a more varied growth than any other. It 

has passed through several distinct periods : the Anglo-Saxon, 
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‘but here it is not quite certain whether it is the boys o1 
chestnuts that are thus characterized. “ 


~~ 
§ 51. LIMITATIONS TO THE GENERAL KULE OF ARKANGEMENT, 

‘The above rule for arrangement is subject to lnienae 

_No composition can be so framed as to withstand | 
sible distortions or wilfal misapprehensions of nonercriteal 
readers, who refuse to take the obvious meaning of a sentence, 
and scize upon one which they may contrive to extract from 
the words, Such a course could reduce to nonsense the finest 
passages of literature, and by its excesses destroy everything 
like true criticism, The writer must always remember, and the 
critic also, thar fair and candid treatment is to be expected. 
‘To be perspicuous is to be intelligible to those to whom a writ 
ing is addressed, and not to write so that a sentence cannot 
possibly be distorted in meaning. This is not only impossible 
in itself, but the very attempt would destroy all ease or vivac 
ity of style, and reduce all composition to one dead level of 
dulness. 

Tn the atrangement of words there are various things to be 
considered. 





1. Emphasis, 

‘The subject of emphasis is one of the utmost importance, and 
‘will receive a fuller treatment in a more appropriate place, and 
is pow merely touched upon in order to show its effect upon 
the arrangement of words. 

In all sentences there are emphatic words which in many 
cases indicate their character sufficiently well by the context. 
‘But careful writers are generally desirous of adding to the force 
of these; and the chief way in which this can be done is by 
placing them in an unusual position : 

“Me he restored to my position, and him he hanged.” 

“Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
‘God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain,” 





In the first of these sentences me” and “him,” which or- 
Ainarily would be connected in position with “ restored” and 
“hanged,” are separated from them by the personal pronoun. 

In the second this separation is greater, and the emphasis is 
more striking. According to the rule “him” follows taken ;” 
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“Fourth of July” orations. All these aim to be splendid, 
showy, and ornate in the highest degree ; and have the same 
relation to other branches of composition as that which is 
held by the sumptuous furniture and gaudy ornaments of a 
hotel or theatre to the tasteful decoration of a private man- 
sion. 
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‘and yet it may be unreadable on account of its dulness. Where 
this Is the ease the style is bad, Dulness and ate | 









Other writers speak ati as "wetmation;# clesatin)? Wate 
s45," and the like. ‘The celebrated treatise of Longinus, 

tin title, * De Sublimitate," has been translated “On. 
the Sublime,” is entitled in Greek mpi tYovg, which may be 
translated “On Elevation” (that ie tt swih Te treats of 
many things which have no connection with the “sublime,” as 
we understand that word ; and in many cases refers to the very 
quality now under consideration. Where this difference exists 
as to the application of a fitting term, it is perhaps better to 
select another that shall accord with the chief end of rhetoric, 
‘of which this quality is the highest exponent, Now the ends 
of rhetoric are to instruct, to convince, to persuade, and to 
please; but of these the highest and most characteristic is the 
‘sim to persuade. Accordingly, if this quality be called “per 
suasiveness,” the rather eumbrous character of the word may 
‘be excused on the ground of its appropriateness, 


$65. DEPINITION OF PERSUASIVENESS. 

Persuasiveness in style, therefore, comprehends everything 
that may conduce to arouse the attention, enforce argument, 
stimulate imagination, and excite (he feelings. 

Tt may be well to note that persnasiveness and also perspi- 
‘cuily are terms that have a twofold application—the one to 
aie, and the other to method. In style it refers to the mode 

‘of expression, in method to the arrangement of the subject- 
matter; and to one who bears in mind this distinction be- 
tween the two there need be no cause of misapprehension of 
meaning. 

4.66. GENERAL DIVISIONS OF THE SUBJECT OF PERSUASIVENESS. 

‘The subject of jiveness, upon which we are about 
to enter, will embrace the following divisions: I, Figures of 
‘Speech, IL, Energy, IIL. Vivacity, 




































































Critics have condemned these on the ground that it is im 
possible for the imagination to form a picture composed of 
such confused objects, But these are defended by another 
class, and this controversy brings the subject into a new posi- 
tion, which must be considered, 


$110, MIXED METAPHORS ARE NOT ALWAYS ORJECTIONABLE, 

Tt may be shown that mixed metaphors are not always ob- 
jectionable. ‘The greatest pocts have not been most careful 
to avoid these incongruities ; and Shakespeare in every play 
shows a lordly disregard of convention. There are two cases 
in which mixed metaphors may be defended. 

1. Phantasin. 

By some phantasia is set down as a separate figure, It 
means the accumulation of tropes or images. These ate gen- 
erally crowded together without intermingling, though there 
may be confusion. © 

‘The following is an example; 





“As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taintworm to the weanling hens that graze, 
Or feast to lowers that their gay wardrobe wear 
‘When first the white thorn blows— 
Such, Lycldas, thy loss to shepherd's ear."—Minrow, 


Here there is certainly no confusion, but there is a rich ac- 
cumulation of figures. 

In Shelley's oe to a Skylark, already quoted), there is also 
an example of accumulated images. 

In the following passages from Macaulay's essay on Bacon, 
there is another example: 


“ Aesuredly, if the tree which Socrates planted and Plato watered fx to 
be judged of by its flowers and leaves; it fe the noblest of trees, But ifwe 
take the homely test of Bacon, if' we judge of the tree by its fruita, our 
opinion of it may be less favorable, « «+ Pato drew a good bow, but ike 
‘Acestes, in Virgil, be aimed at the stars ; and therefore, though there was 





120 Elements of Rhetoric, 
is due to the ieee nature of religious phraseology. ‘For 
this: ‘so to with its own ap: 


is full of imagery and figurative ex- 
from the Bible which have gained for them- 
‘selves almost a literal character. In the language of religion, 
‘a5 in that of common life, many metaphors have come into 

set pele Rear oire caer of wc (Soe oes 

suspected, and the intermingling of these in a hymn, such as 
cronies of Ages,” need not be regarded as an actual fault, 





($921. CATACHRESIS, 

‘There is a peculiar kind of metaphor, called catachresis, 
which is sometimes defined as “an abuse of metaphor” but 
a better definition is that it is a word turned from its literal 
signification, and made to express something at variance with 
a “The muaic of her face." 

Here * music," which is the beauty of sound, is affirmed of 
the beauty of aspect, with which it is at variance as belonging 
to a different class of things, 


“There, too, the goddess loves in stone, and fills 
‘The air around with beauty.” 


The phrase “loves in stone” is similar to the aboye; and 
of the same nature is the following: 

“ Hleartlessuens, in compisison with which, the ice of Nova Zombla i 
warm." 

‘Coldness of heart is here contrasted with a certain kind of 
icc. 

§ 112. ALLEGORY. 

Allegory is closely associated with metaphor. It has been 
called “a prolonged metaphor,” anid may be defined as a nar 
rative with a Ggurative meaning, designed to convey instruction 
of a moral character. 

Allegory is found in the most ancient writings. Tt is very 
commen jin the literature of Oriental nations, but in’ that of 
Greece and Rome itis of less frequent occurrence, the Chaice 
cof Hercules being perhaps the most familiar example, ‘This 
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the latter is the most widely circulated book in existence, next 
to the Bible, and next to that has been translated into more 
than any other work, Macaulay compares these 
‘two, and accounts for the unpopular character of the former 
‘on the ground that allegory is uninteresting. “Even Spenser 
himself,” he says, “could not succeed in the attempt to make 
allegory interesting.” But such a statement is disproved by 
the notorious fact that allegory has always been soverestings 
and continues to be so. It is rather Spenser's treatment that 
is at fault, for this, hough richly poetical, is certainly not pop- 
ular. He wrote for the few, and has always been admired and 
beloved by the few, Macaulay's criticism is severe, yet in part 
just. “One unpardonable fault,” he says, “the fault of duiness, 
pervades the whole of the Faérie Queene, We become sick of 
cardinal virtues and deadly sins, and long for the society of 
plain men and women. Of the persons who read the first 
‘canto, not one in ten reaches the end of the first book, and not 
one in a hundred perseveres to the end of the poem. Very few 
and very weary are those who are in at the death of the blax 
tant beast.” 
‘On the contrary, of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, he says + 


“All the forms whieh cross or overtake the pilgrims are actualy oxinte 
fing beings for ua, We follow ube travellers through thelr allegorical prog 
fees with interest not Inferior to chat with whieh we follow Elizabeth from 
Siberia to Moacow, of Jeatie Deans from Edinburgh to London, Bunyan 
js almost the only writer that ever gave ¢o the abstract the interest of the 
¢onerete. ‘The mind of Hunyan was so imaginative that personificationy 
‘when he desit with them became men, A diniogve borween cwo qualities 
Jn his dream has wore draatic effect than a dialogue between two human 


‘beings in mont plays." 


‘The characters in an allegory may have the names of ab- 
tract qualities, as in the Pilgrim's Progress; or names drawn 
from other sources, such as legend or the fancy of the writer, 
as in Spenser's Fairie Queene, Its effectiveness does not de- 
pend upon the names of the characters, but rather pon the 
characters themselves. If they are lifelike; if the action is 
vigorous; if the author gives himself up to the narrative, and 
allows it to convey its own lesson, without interrupting it with 
his own moralizing, then the allegory will be as interesting a3 
‘any other narrative. As far as names are concerned, they may 
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Bl per ov. the fide fo nearly leh patient 

value; stock having gone down twenty per cent., makes a 

ain in the value of the ‘Property of thin country, 
Gaal are sno alon-and here dish pes 
ya ale of wanaactres al Ks ding he at fw ety 


‘and you wii understate tho actual toss to the country now if itdows 
vote ion stn oxi ear Sane 





urtan simplicity of vesture; no crown but an old mil- 
aan peal ‘or kneaded into at ren 
oe ac lepepepge eee ree prey ay pee ton 


which fee lin ea nga (ih wih he hoe hone between 
the ears’ suy authors), and for royal robes 2 mere soldier's blue ovat with 
red facings—coat likely to be old, and aure to have a good dea) of Spanish: 
‘nuff on the breast of its rest of the apparel dim, unobtrusive in color Or 
‘out, ending in high overkuee military boots, which may be brushed (and 1 
‘opt soft with an uncerhand suspicion of oil), but are not 
1 be blackened or varnished : Day and Martin with their soot-pots forbid 
den to appronch.”—TicoMas CaKuver. 


In this series of minute details the subject is brought before 
the mind with wonderful vividness. Carlyle indulges freely 
and frequently in this elaborate mention of particulars; and 
this is one of the great characteristics of his descriptions, It 
{sa leading quality in the works of Bunyan and Defoe, through 
which they were able to throw around their writings that un- 
paralleled verisimilitude by which they are distinguished, 


§ 153. SYNEZEUGMENON, 

8. A peculiar kind of accumulation is found where several 
phrases or thoughts are grouped together and referred by com- 
bination to the same word, each of which when used alone would 
require that word for itself. This is called “synezeugmenon,” 

“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
‘The swallow twittering from the straw-buile shed, 
‘The eock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed." Gray. 
*Jostice I have now bofore'me, august and pure ; where her thvorite at- 


titude fs to stoop to the unfortunate, to hear their cry and to help them, to 
eacue and relieve, to auccor and to save."—SHERIDAN. 


§ 154. EPEXEROASIA, 
9. Sometimes a proposition is amplified by the superabun- 


- be 






























































































































































Word Painting and Onomatoparia. 267 


‘The origin of language itself is deduced by one school from 
words of this class, which were first made use of in order to 
represent external things by vocal sounds To this first, fol- 
lowed secondly by the use of tropes, and thirdly by the com- 
position of words, they attribute the origin and development 
‘of language. Our concern is with onomatoperia as a rhetorical 
figure, and as such it is immediately connected with euphony 
and elegance in words. By means of this a resemblance is 
established between the sound of the word and the thing sig- 
nified, external objects are represented in the most vivid and 
expressive manner, the qualities of things are unfolded ; even 
abstract ideas are presented with unwented clearness and dis- 
tinetness, 





$ 295. ONOMATOPUHIA IN PorrRY. 

Tt is in poetey that the most extensive and most striking use 
of this figure appears, Poets test to the uttermost the resources 
of language; their art gives them greater liberty in the choice 
and arrangement of words; their aim is to convey to other 
minds, with the utmost vividness, the thoughts, feelings, and 
images that arise within themselves. ‘Those poets who are 
Most conspicuous for their musical sensibility are also most 
noted for their management of this figure. 

Milton surpasses all other English poets in his exquisite 
musical sensibility, and in the wonderful variety of his har- 
mony. ‘This ever-varying harmony is duc, first, to the match: 
Jess art which he displays in his versification, where, under the 
form of iambic metre, he succeeds in exhibiting the effects of 
all the other metres; and, secondly, to his unequalled skill in 
the use of onomatopoeia, Those passages in the Paradise Lost 
which exhibit the resemblance between sound and sense have 
been so often quoted as illustrations of this figure that they 
have become hackneyed, yet some of them may be quoted 
again from their very excellence. Of all these, none are 50 
well kiown as the famous descriptions of the opening of the 
gates of hell and of heaven. 

‘The opening of the gates of hell is described in a way which 
suggests the utmost harshness: 

“On a sudden open 1:55 
fhe specie elt as 


‘The infernal doors, and 
Harsh thunder." 


Ma 















































The Order of Thought, a 


hronoogial onder i Gollan by Thuyddes by Tait 
his Annals, by Josephus, and by the esate be minal 


chroniclers. The logical order ix adopted by Herodotus, in 
-ancient times, and by Gibbon and most other historians in 





The Sets order can only be sed where the history 
is simple, ‘Thus Thucydides had for his subject one of the 
utmost unity, namely, the struggle between Athens and Sparta; 
in which, notwithstanding the immensity of the stake, the muly 
titude of characters introduced, and the vast extent of such a 
war by land and sea, there was nevertheless nothing to divert 
the mind from the two leading powers, or to prevent the narrax 
tive from being detailed. as it went on from year to year. When 
history becomes complicated, however, another plan must be 
adopted, The work of Herodotus, the first great monumental 
history, traverses the known world of his day; it deals witty all 
the great nations; their history, their legends, their civilization, 
their geography. In such a-ease it is necessary to leave one 
subject and take up another, going back in order to do so, and 
breaking in wherever necessary upon the order of time, 





$344. CONCURRENT STREAMS. 

In history generally the logical order is carried out by treat 
ing events by means of what are called concurrent streams, 

‘Thus in Gibbon's history the writer has to deal with the 
course of human action for a thousand years; and different 
movements have to be narrated in such a way that the mind 
of the reader may be able.ta grasp several sets of events which 
were simultaneous in time. ‘These simultaneous movements 
or sets of events are called concurrent streams, and the narra- 
tion of these requires that the author describe one until he 
ahall find a convenient stopping-place, after which he can 
make a retrogression to fake up the others ove by one. 

‘The same thing is necessary in writing the history of Greece. 
‘The concurrent streams here are the histories of Athens, Spir- 
ta, Thebes, Persia, the Greek colonies, etc. 

Tn writing the history of'a great country, it is necessary not 
only to handle concurrent streams, but to find suitable resting- 
places, at which one may make a retrogresaion for the sake 
of bringing them all up to one point. For this purpose it is 
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The Conclusion. 379 


3. Retrospective. This is chiefly found in history. It in- 
cludes all which consist of a summing up—as in oratory ; and 
also those conclusions in fiction where the characters are all 
recalled for a final appearance or final mention. 

4. Emotional. Under this class are comprehended many 
perorations, such as those above mentioned. It is also found 
not unfrequently in works of fiction, as when a novel, written 
to further some cause, terminates with an appeal in favor of 
such cause. 

5. Descriptive. This is found in narrative writing of all 
kinds, and sometimes in oratory, as above illustrated. 

R 








The Beautiful. +385 
ing a delightful variety. A painting when compared with an 
engraving, a landscape in autumn and the same scene in win: 
ter, will exhibit the charm of coloring: ‘New tints are continu: 
ally being devised by the skill of man, and added to the old 
‘ones. The Tyrian dye of the ancients and the Magenta of our 
‘own day are examples. Upon color are based, to a certain ex 
tent, the decorative arts and the art of painting, 


$415. FORM OR FIGURE, 

2. Two kinds of form may be observed ; first, that which is in- 
dicated by the straight line; and, secondly, that which is char 
acterized by the curve. The former is most visible in archi- 
tecture; the latter in sculpture aud painting, The straight 
line is scen in angles and squares, the curve in circles, spirals, 
and waving lines; Bach has its own peculiar beauty, but that 
‘of the curve is superior, and is everywhere visible in oature 
and att. ‘The straight line leads to monotony; the curve to 
endless variety, This is illustrated in old-fashioned gardens, 
especially in those which were prevalent on the continent of 
Europe, where the predominance of straight walks and beds, or 
‘bushes cut into straight-line forms, gave an air of intolerable 
stiffness; while in English parks or landscape gardening Nat- 
vre herself was imitated in wandering walks and irregolar out- 
lines. 

Architecture necessarily has more to do with straight lines. 
‘The Hindoo and Egyptian had this especial characteristic, 
‘The Greek, though using it to a great extent, admitted a slight 
curve in the outline of columns. The Roman made an exten- 
sive use of the arch, which was more fully developed im the 
Byzantine and Saracenic. In the Gothic the straight lines are 
perpetually broken up by towering arches, intricate tracery, and 
innumerable ornaments, 

Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty, finds all its elements 
‘meeting in a curved line. He says that beauty is constituted 
by fitness, simplicity, aniformity, variety, and a certain amount 
of intricacy ; and that these all meet in a certain waving line, 
essential to nll beautiful forms, which he calls the "line of 
beauty.” 

Figure is the basis ofthe arts af sculpture, architecture, and 
drawing. 
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The Beantiful, — 393 


We may see it, in the first place, in art. fn sculpture, which 
depends entirely upon symmetry, there is no comparison be- 
tween modern works and those of the Greeks, But in the 
other departments of art it is different. In architecture the 
modern world finds its chief glory in the Gothic cathedral, 
which is the best representative of the sum total of the differ 
ence between the modern and ancient idea of the beautifil. 
Here, though there is @ dominant law to which all is subor 
dinate, yet that law is hidden by the grandeur of the result 
“The character of the edifice is infinite, allLembracing, rejecting 
nothing that can heighten the general effect. The Greek tem- 
ple is white, pure, clean, symmetrical ; the Gothic cathedral is 
dark, tempest-worn, perhaps overgrown iene with moss or ivy, 
A Mountain-mass of stone, whose proportions, though exquisite, 
do not readily strike the eye. In this glorious yet 

disordered mass of building. and carving everything is assem- 
bled; statues are there—stiff, rigid, rather architecture than 
sculpture, yet lost in the effeet of the wholes saints, angels, 
devils, all are there; the beautiful, the sublime, the horrible, 
even the grotesque, Here the dominant idea is not the sym 
metrical, but something broader ; illimitable variety bound to- 
gether by a real uniformity, which may most fittingly be termied 
the picturesque, 

It is the same in modern painting, which js characterized by 
the same tendency, from ithe ‘Transfiguration of Raffaclle te 
the Beggar Boys of Murillo; from the Last Judgment of 
Michael Angelo to the Blind Fiddler of Wilkie, It is not the 
pure, cold, clear elegance of the Greek. Ltis something wider, 
‘more comprehensive, embracing everything in its scope, and 
shunning nothing ; seeking and finding the beautifal in forms 
and guises where the Greek would never have suspected ir or 
‘uundersioog! it—not in the flosting nymph, the forms of deities 
or heroes, the fair, white temple, or other highly idealized sub- 
jects, but in the tumble-down bridge, the rustic cottage, the 
old will, Painting now seeks after variety. It has been said 
“to revel in dirt.” Its beauty is the picturesque. ‘ 

If mow we turn to literature the parallel will be complete. 
‘Law exists; it compels uniformity, but this uniformity has an 
endless variety, The ballad or the metrical romance was the 
earliest production of modern literature, and this earliest pro- 















































literature, and insplred it from the very first. We see its in- 
fluence in the metrical romance, in Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare, in Tasso and. Ariosto; but its {ull presence 
and power can best be seen in works that are based altogether 
upon this element, such as the Thousand and Que Nights, and 
all those fairy tales which have been for ages the delight of 
young and old, and have exerted no small inlluence upon liter- 
ature. This influence shows itself in the effort made by some 
imaginative writers to form for themselves new scenes and 
characters which shall vival these time-honored creations of 
the past, Some of their works do not rise above the level 
of the common ghost-story; but others are of a far higher or- 
der, and may be illustrated im prose by Schiller’s Ghost Seer 
and Bulwer’s Strange Story, and in poetry by Goethe's Faust 
and Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, 

The fantastic in literature may be defined as the unrestrained 
exercise of fancy, where the writer ventures into regions of wild 
afd unbridled speculation, and creates new scenes and new 
characters, which present a strange compound of the natural 
and sppernatural, Here the beautiful and the sublime are in- 
termingled with the ridiculous, and there result two distinct 
elements, the first of which may be called the grotesque, and. 
the second the horrible. 

1, The grotesque. 

‘The grotesque may be defined as the caricature of the beaur 
tifa, or, if other words, as the union of the beautiful with the 
diculous. Thus, in art, a carved face may have well-formed 
features, but if these are distorted by an exaggerated grimace 
it becomes grotesque. This is nor to be confounded with the 
ugly, which is simply repulsive; whereas in this case there is 
no repulsiveness, In literature it is found wherever sentiments 
and language, pleasing in themselves, are distorted and per- 
verted in a ridiculous fashion. Examples may be found in 
the Ingoldsby Legends, and in many of the German stories of 
%schokke and E. T. A. Hoffmann, 

2. The horrible. 

While the grotesque represents one side of the fantastic, the 
other may be found in the horrible. ‘This may be considered 
as the caricmture of the sublime, or the association of the sub- 
lime with the ridiculous. The horrible is never far removed 
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Literature of Desires, Affections, and Passions. 445 
for mother and brother; the Hecuba, refl of all her children, 
and standing aloné, © Sricken mother—the Mater Dolorosa, 
of Greek literature, ciate 

Ip Latin there is less of this, for: the Roman nawire was 


more stern and practical; and the Roman literature was imi- 
tative and artificial. 


$481. IN MEDIAVAL LITERATURE, 

Medimval literature shows still more of this. A deeper and 
tenderer spirit had been introduced by Christianity. ‘There 
are three great Instances in which the Pathetic exerted an ex> 
traordinary power. 

1. The Latin hymns of the Church, ‘These reflected the 
sabnears of religion, and while strains of rejoicing arose at 
times in view of the heavenly Jerusalem, the strains of sadness, 
enforced -by the presence of sin, prevailed, Of all these, two 
stand pre-eminent—the Stabat Mater, which unfolds in immor- 
tal verse the woes of the Muter Dolorosa; and the Dies Ine, 
which blends with the sublimest imagery the most mournful 
accents of sadness. 

2. The metrical romance and ballad literature. These com> 
positions blend love and war, and unite with them an indé- 
scribable pathos; valor is now united with tenderness: the 
hero is no longer a stoic, he is a man, and is not ashamed of 
tears, Woman, too, comes forward to take up a place in liters 
ature, side by side with man. Chivalry has given her a dighity 
unknown before. ‘The Arthurlan and Carlovingian epoparins 
are full of the new gospel Of chivalry, and intermingle war, 
love, religion. 

3. Dante, the great overshadowing figure of the Middle Ages, 
was the poet of woe, In the Inferno and Purgatorio there is 
scarcely a ray of light to relieve the darkness of that gloom 
through which his spirit wandered; and even the Paradiso 
could not dissipate its shadow. ‘The pathos of the Joferno is 
overpowering. It is not his enemies only whom Dante finds 
there; but his friends, loved in former da: id now Tecog- 
nized in torment, The father of Cavalcanti, his teacher, Bru- 
netto Latini, are those whose appearance wrings the poet's soul 
with anguish; while the sight of others, and the recital of their 
story, make him fall down senseless with horror and compassion. 
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Expressions Denoting Emotions and Passions. 455 


“Pardon me my emotion—the shadows of our martyrs passed before my 
eyes; I heard the millions of my native land once more shouting—liberty 
or death !” 





4th, Disclaimer. Another form of reference to one’s self is 
in disclaimer : 
“Perhaps,” says Kossuth, ‘*there might be some glory in inspiring such 


a nation, and to such a degree. But I cannot accept the praise. No} it is 
ired the Hungarian people ; it was the Hungarian people who 
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From the shining fields; 
Go not, happy day, 
‘Till the maiden yields.” 
Three feet. 


This is generally found alternating with the measure imme- 

diately preceding : 
“Now the day is over, 
‘Night is drawing nigh, 
Shadows of the even 
Fall across the sky.” 

‘Three feet and a half. 

This is a beautiful lyrical measure, and is used in many 
favorite hymns: 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

Four feet. 

This is another well-known metre, and when alternating with 
the line of three and a half feet forms the most popular of the 
trochaic class: 

“Come, thou fount of every blessing, 
Tune my heart to sing thy praise.” 

Longfellow has used this metre of four feet for prolonged 
narrative purposes in Hiawatha, 

Four feet and a half: 

“Emblems of the bright and better land.” 


Five feet. 
This is generally used to alternate with the preceding: 


“Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, : 
God hath written in those stars above.” 


Five feet and a half: 
“Those eternal bowers man hath never trod.” 
Six feet : 
“Obviously reading something very funny.” 
Six feet and a half: 
“Over every mountain-top and down in every glen.” 















































Poetry. 543 


any one of the above classes, but share the characteristics of 
several. Thus Childe Harold is descriptive and didactic, with 
a slight thread of narrative. In Memoriam is didactic and 
lyrical. The Princess is narrative and didactic. Maud is 
narrative and lyrical. 


§ 607. NEW DEVELOPMENT IN VERSIFICATION. 

The present age of English poetry has been distinguished 
for the development of its versification. Several metres, for- 
merly used for lyrical purposes only, have been successfully 
applied to tong narrative themes, such as the dactylic and 
trochaic by Longfellow in his Evangeline and Hiawatha, and 
the anapzstic by Tennyson in his Maud. In addition to this, 
new rhythmical effects have been introduced into lyrical poetry, 
with greater freedom and flexibility in the manipulation of syl- 
lables. In this pursuit Tennyson has led the way, and Swin- 
burne has carried it farther than any other. These and others 
have disclosed fresh resources in our language, and their works 
indicate an advance into new departments of metrical harmony 
by which the poetry of the future will be enriched. 
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